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on its northern border. Citizens of Massachusetts and New Englanders in general were freely em-ployed by him, both in Great Britain and in the colonies themselves. " The great privileges belong, ing to New England/' wrote a Massachusetts agent, were " matter of envy, as of some in other plantations, so of divers in England who trade to those places/* but the Protector and many of his Council were "their very cordial friends.'* When Cromwell died, he was characterised in the diary of a Boston-ian as " a man of excellent worth," and one " that sought the good of New England, though he seemed to be wanting in a thorough testimony against the blasphemers of our days."
As characteristic of Cromwell's policy as his love for New England was his zeal for the extension ol England's colonial possessions. When he became Protector, the war with the Dutch and the hostile re lations existing with France supplied him with an op portunity which he was not slow to seize. At the be ginning of the Dutch war, the Long Parliament hac called on the New England colonies to attack the Dutch possessions in America, but the New England Confederation was divided, and remained inactive. Massachusetts, partly from conscientious objections to attacking neighbours with whom i1 had no sufficient ground of quarrel, partly no doubt from political motives, stubbornly opposed the war Connecticut, New Haven, and Plymouth, whose interests were more directly concerned, were eagei to act, but unable to move without the support ol their great associate. The confederation seemec